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Written for the Youth’s Cempanion. 
LITTLE THINGS.—Wo. I. 

In forming an estimate of the value of little 
things, we are not to consider them alone, but in 
connection with the vast consequences which of- 
ten flew from them. 

It is on the quiet and orderly discharge of little, 
but constantly recurring duties, that the happiness 
of families depends. How much discomfort, de- 
rangement, and waste, a little carelessness, a little 
inattention, a little neglect, a little imdolence occa- 
sions,—and what a change of light, and peace, 
and comfort, comes over the scene, if the opposite 
virtues are but a little awakened to exertion. 

It is teo, by the apparently trivial, but in their 
results actually important, occurrences of every 
day that the character of youth is formed. The 
actions they witness, the conversations they hear, 
the example of young associates, even a word 
carelessly spoken, an opinion thoughtlessly ex- 
pressed, the trifling incidents of every day, all 
help to influence the future destiny of the man. 

The mother perhaps, thinks her child’s first 
falsehood & little thing, and passes lightly over it, 
but suffer this too prevailing vice once tq take 
root in the youthful mind, and it will not be a little 
thing to eradicate it. The fits of murmuring, 
fretfulness and impatience, which children are apt 
to fall into, may in themselves be little things, but 
to form a habit of temper that renders much of 
life unhappy, certainly is not a little thing. How 
often has it~Been thought a little thing to give a 
child the last drop of sling, and the lump of sugar 
well saturated with the destroying alcohol, at the 
bottom of the tumbler;—but ask the poor victim 
of intemperance, made so by this indulgence, if 
the ruin of health, reputation, fortune, usefulness, 
and a fearful looking for of a judgment to come, 
are little things? 

_It would be easy, were it desirable, to multiply 
instances like these of the importance of little 
things; but young readers I am afraid would call 
it dull, and skip it for the story. And as it is an 
earnest desire to do them good, which prompts me 

_ to wield the pen, I must try to please them; for 
it is only by winning their hearts that we can hope 


» tO win their attention. 


ty? 


, 1 am going to tell a simple story about a girl, 
who began in early childhood to neglect doing 


“») little things which she ought to have done, and to 
‘» do little things which she ought not to have done, 


‘-until the consequences caused much trouble and 


**- sorrow to her friends and herself. 


“" ness or sorrow ever touch her.” 
oto 
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In early childhood Mary Erskine was a beauti- 
fuland engaging child, full of health, life, and 
- spirits,—often, as my eyes have followed the 
light-hearted, glowing creature, in her young 
sports, I have been tempted to ask, ‘‘ Can sick- 
A few years re- 
turned a melancholy answer. Mary’s character, 
like that of all her race, was a mingled tissue of 
good and evil. She was sweet tempered; oblig- 
ing, generous, and affectionate—these were her 
good qualities; her most prominent defects were 
an extreme thoughtlessness and levity; and in her 
they proved fatal defects, because, unchecked, 
they led to many faults, particularly to a disre- 
gard of little things. 

‘*No matter about it, mother, ’tis only a little 
thing.” Or, ‘‘Oh! mother, I forgot it, but it is 
only a little thing,” early became Mary’s excuses 
for frequent neglect and forgetfulness. Undoubt- 
edly the careful training of a judicious mother, 








might, in some measure, have corrected these 
faults of her character—but alas! they belonged 
to Mrs. Erskine’s too; and it were too much to 
hope, that she who had failed to gather wisdom 
for herseli from age and experience, could impart 
it to her daughter. Sometimes, indeed, when 
these faults occasioned real inconvenience to her- 
self, she was roused to utter a few strong expres- 
sions, and there the matter ended. 

‘* Really, Mary, this is insufferable,” she said 
one day, ‘‘your new dress is tearing, because 
you have chosen to fasten it.with a pin, instead of 
sewing on a hook and eye, as I bid you.” 

‘* Why, mother, I was going to do it when you 
told me, but something happened to hinder me, 
and then I forgot it. But a hook and eye are 
little things; 1 can put them on at any time.” 

‘*T have often observed, Mary, that what can 
be done at any time, is seldom done at all,” said 
Mr. Erskine laying down his newspaper. ‘‘ Come 
here my daughter and let me talk to you a few 
minutes.’’ Mary obeyed, and he added in an 
earnest impressive manner, ‘2 child should not 
forget the commands of a parent. Neither should 
you put off doing, for one minute, what ought to 
be done now, because it is a little thing, or be- 
cause it can be done at any time. See the con- 
sequences of your management in the present 
case—a full half hour’s work will hardly repair 
the mischief, which two minutes work at the prop- 
er time would have prevented—will you remem- 
ber this, Mary?” 

‘* Ves, father,” she answered with her usual 
thoughtless facility, and flew away to her employ- 
ments. Mr. Erskine sighed as his eyes fondly 
followed her, and after a few minutes of anxious 
thought, he again took up his paper. 

But Mary’s habits led to more calamitous re- 
sults than even he expected. In the first place 
she grew ashamed of her standing excuse, and 
began: to frame others which were not strictly 
true; her next step was disobedience to her moth- 
er;—and she quieted her conscience by the usual 
phrase ‘‘’Tis only a little deviation from the 
truth.” ‘‘It is such a little thing there will be 
no harm in doing it, if mother did forbid me.” 

Mary had every day to cross a bridge in going 
to, and returning from school; it was a beautiful 
river over which this bridge was thrown, and she 
often longed to run on its banks, and gather the 
berries and flowers which she knew grew there; 
but ler mother had so frequently and strongly for- 
biddémit, that it was long before she ventured to 
disobey her—for her conscience said, this will not 
bea littlething. Atlast, however, she was tempt- 
ed by the solicitations ofher young friends, just to 
get over the fence to find some fine frost grapes, 
which they were sure grew on the banks close by 
the road side; but they went on several rods be- 
fore they found them, Mary trembling at every 
step, and clasping more closely the hand of her 
little sister Lucy, who she was permitted to lead 
to school every day. We have gone but a little 
way, thought she several times, as she cast an 
anxious glance behind her, and if we do not find 
the grapes very soon, I will turn about and run 
back as fast as I can—yet still she went on. 

‘‘Qh! here they are,’’ exclaimed one of the 
girls, ‘‘look, Mary, look!” | 

‘*Oh! how the vine is loaded, and how ripe 
they are,” exclaimed all the girls at once. ‘* Now 
you are glad you come, Mary.” 

Mary looked anything but glad; she said noth- 
ing of her feelings however, but still holding Lucy 
firmly with one hand, she reached cautiously for- 
ward with the other, to gather a cluster of the 


tempting grapes which hung farthest from the 
stream. 

‘Those are poor things you are picking,” said 
Alice Lester; ‘‘but if you will only help usa 
minute, we will have those beautiful bunches that 
hang just over your head. I can easily pull the 
vine down with this crooked stick, so that you, 
who are tbe tallest; Mary, can jump up and 
reach it.” 

Mary let go her sister’s hand to read the vine; 
she succeeded, and in her eagerness to pluck the 
fruit she forgot to bid her stay beside her, forgot 
to tell her not to go to the edge of the bank, for- 
got even, for a few minutes, that she was under 
her care, till a plunge in the water and a loud 
scream from one of her companions aroused her. 

‘What is the matter,” asked many young 
voices. But Mary spoke not, for the dreadful 
truth flashed at once across her mind. She sprung 
to the margin of the high bank and looked fear- 
fully over. ‘‘Oh! save her! save her!’’ she ex- 
claimed, stretching out her arms, and then sunk 
fainting upon the ground. But Lucy was not 
saved; her little form indeed was taken from the 
water,—but the spirit was not there. 

It was many weeks before Mary could speak 
of the circumstances of Lucy’s death to her un- 
happy mother. But one day when Mrs. Erskine 
sunk trembling into a chair, overcome by the sud- 
den sight of one of Lucy’s favorite toys, Mary 
softly approached her, and leaning her head 
against her shoulder, ventured to say, ‘‘ Oh! 
Mother, can you forgive me.” Mrs. Erskine 
bent down and kissed her, she could not speak. 
Thus encouraged she ventured to add, ‘‘ When 
we got over the fence to go after the grapes, I did 
not think such a little thing would lead to—to.” 
Mary’s voice trembled so she could not go on. 

**Oh! that you may profit by it, my child,” 
said Mrs. Erskine struggling to speak calmly. 
**TIt is a bitter lesson—Oh! that we may both 
profit by it.” 

Mary’s originally fine constitution had been 
already injured by a neglect of those thousand 
little things which are so necessary to the preser- 
vation of health; and the winter succeeding her 
‘sister’s death, it received a shock from which it 
never recovered. Food and clothing Mary thought 
were little things about which it was not necessa- 
ry to be ~~ particular; and even Mrs. Erskine, 
fondly as she loved her daughter, believed she 
would do very well without that over-attention, as 
she called it, which many mothers bestow upon 
their children, or the unnecessary restrictions, as 
she considered them, to which they were subjected. 

Mary often said to her mother at the dinner 
table, even when she had eaten more than enough, 
‘*T would thank you mother for a little piece 
more of pie.” Or, ‘‘ Please mother give me a 
little more pudding.” Or, ‘A little more fruit 
if you please, mother,’’ and very seldom was she 
refused. 

Sometimes, indeed, her father interposed with 
**] think, Mary, you have had quite enough for to- 
day.” But Mrs. Erskine’s invariable reply was, 
**Qh! a little more will not hurther.”” And Mary § 
too was sure to respond, ‘‘ Oh! a little more will not 
hurt me, father.” But the truth was that every 
indulgence of this kind did hurt her; she soon 
lost the freshness, and glow, and spirits, of her 
early childhood, and grew pale, listless, and dis- 

irited. 

Then she often had a cold because she would 
not bestow the little attention necessary to pre- 
vent it. Ifit happened to rain when she was go- 




















ing to set off to school, and her cloak, or india- 
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rubbers, or umbrella was not to be found, she 
said, ‘It is such a little way I can go very well 
without them.” And when she got to school she 
said, ‘‘Oh! my feet and my clothes are only a 
little damp; no matter about drying them.” 
Sometimes after playing hard, and getting very 
hot and tired, she would throw herself upon the 
grass and sit till she was cool ;—and so she sported 
with God’s precious gifts, health, and a fine con- 
stitution. But Mary, like many others, was des- 
tined to see and lament her errors when it was 
too late to repair them. 

It was a soft, bright day in May, a few months 
after Lucy’s death, that Mary, reclining in an easy 
chair, her head resting upon a pillow, and her 
eyes bent upon her own flower-garden, which lay 
beneath the window, now fragrant with the first 
offerings of spring, said in a low sweet voice to 
Her mother, ‘‘1 shall plant no more flowers in my 
garden, mother, and I shall see but few more ex- 
pand and fade,—yet it is right, all right. Ah! 
before I learned to think so, how many bitter and 
murmuring thoughts passed through my mind, but 
now it is quiét as an infant’s.”’ 

After a few minutes silence, Mary continued, 
‘* Ever since I have been confined to my room, 


my thoughts have boen very busy—for a long 


time they were employed in trying to find out why 
I had done so many wrong things in my life—why 


I had ever disobeyed the commands of such kind 
parents—why I had sometimes said what was not 
true—why I had neglected doing every day the 


thousand little things, which I might have done, 
and oughi to have done, for my parents and friends; 


for my own improvement, for the preservation of 
my health—but I could not find out; of myself I 
never should have found out—the Bible has 


taught it me. 


miserable,—for I am very happy now. 


keeps me from my former evil ways, inspires al 


my good and happy thoughts, and grants me the 
joyful hope, that when He withdraws me from 


your arms, He will take me to Himself.” 


I hope my dear young friends will think of Ma- 
ry’s words, and I hope each one will ask the ques- 
tion she asked, ‘‘ Why do I so often choose the 
The reason why 
we any of us do it is plain enough—‘ God is not 
Oh! if we lived always in 
His presence, if we felt that his eye was always 
upon us, how different would be our conduct— 
then we should indulge in no little sins, and neg- 
lect no little duties—then we should watch over 
every word, and action, and even over every 
thought, and pray that they might be made pure 


wrong rather than the right.” 


in all our thoughts.”’ 


as He is pure. 


Would my young readers like to know all that 
She slowly wasted away, 
and at length closed her eyes upon this world, to 
open them in one, sinless, and bright, and happy. 
True she had committed many sins, but she had 
mourned for them ‘as one mourneth for an only 
son;’ and by God’s grace she had been enabled 
to forsake them all, and to put her trust in Him 


is to be told of Mary? 


whose blood cleanseth from all sin. 


Stockbridge. F. 


Mother, you remember you was 
reading to me from the Bible one day, where it is 
said of the wicked, that ‘God was not in all their 
thoughts,’—that is the reason, thought I, ‘God 
was not in all my thoughts.’ Oh! do not weep, 
dear, dear mother, and do not look so pale and 
My Fa- 
ther has forgiven all my offences for Jesus’ sake. 
—His presence is always with me,—I feel that 
His Spirit always guards and guides me, teaches 
me His truth, and leads me to obey His will; 





Macclesfield. Soon after marriage the complaint 
returned, and then terminated in blindness. She 
was taken to London to consult some of the most 
eminent oculists, but in vain; for whatever par- 
tial relief appeared to be gained, her sight was at 
length irrecoverably lost. Not long after, one 
night when she was anxious for the return of Mr. 
Hall, who was from home, she thought that she 
heard the sound of the horse’s feet, and opened 
the window, that she might hear more distinctly. 
The sudden exposure to the night air so affected 
her, that her hearing became injured; and not- 
withstanding all the medical advice which could 
be procured, she became totally deaf. Such was 
her situation, that while she was young, in the 
bloom of life, in her person remarkably genteel, 
surrounded by a circle of friends who loved her, 
and her husband kind and affectionate, her sight 
and hearing were gone for ever. It appeared 
difficult to convey to her any information. If she 
were led into a room, it was to her as a desert; for 
only by the sense of feeling, could she know that 
any person was present. Her friends at length 
adopted the following method: a person took hold 
of her hand, and guiding her fore finger on the 
palm of his own hand formed each letter of a word, 
omitting capitals; and as the letters were formed, 
Mrs. Hall pronounced them, and then the word, 
so that information was conveyed to her in that 
slow but certain manner. 








fashionable articles, and make her choice. 
that period she was totally destitute of religion; 


knowledge of God. 








pletely dark as to spiritual things. 


impossible, unless by miracle. 


person who was praying for her mother. 


suspect that she had never prayed aright. 


with God. 


be present, and she not aware of it. 





RELIGION. 





From the London Methodist Magazine. 


SINGULAR DISPLAY OF DIVINE GRACE, 


The late Mrs. Hall, of Macclesfield, whe 
young, was sent to a ladies’ boarding-school, an 


while there, through a cold, her eyes became af- 
fected; but after some time the complaint appear- 
ed to be removed, and early in life she was mar- 


ried to Mr. Hall, a respectable manufacturer i 


-{ The following expedient was adopted. 


n 


d 


mercy. 


will return again, and pray a little longer.” 














n God, he revealed to her his pardoning love. 





Though deprived of 
sight and hearing, and unable to derive pleasure 
from balls, assemblies, dances, card-parties, or 
even company, such was her love of dress, that 
when the fashions arrived from London, she was 
conveyed to the milliner’s, that she might feel the 
At 


and it appeared as if every outward avenue was 
closed, which might lead to conversion, and a 
What little acquaintance she 
might have with the nature of religion was so con- 
nected with socinianism, that her mind was com- 
Unable to 


then became truly happy; guilt was removed; 
and divine peace filled her soal. Some time af- 
terwards, when she was giving me the account 

she remarked, that prior to this time she had al. 
ways thought Jesus Christ to be inferior to God; 
‘**but,” said she, ‘‘then I knew him to be God.” 
From that period she appeared to retain the 
** peace and favor of God;”’ but her trials became 
great and multiplied. She had a family of small 
children; and when her little ones were on her 
lap, she could only ascertain by feeling at the 
face of the child, whether it was crying or at ease. 
Mr. Hall died; and when she was left a widow, 
there was not sufficient property to support her. 
But God never forsakes his people in trouble; 
and she experienced his care and love. A few 
friends raised a sufficient sum of money to forma 
small annuity for her life; and, a little time ago, 
she was removed from a life of peculiar suffering 
to an eternity of glory. G. Marspen, 








MORALITY. 








GATHERING APPLES, 

Mr. Bennett, passing by his neighbor’s orchard, 
saw John D. gathering apples, and said to him, 
‘* John, are not you gathering your apples early? 
They do not appear to me to be quite ripe.” 

John. No, Sir; they are not so ripe as they 
should be; but my father is afraid they will be 
stolen if they hang any longer. Somebody stole 
some last night. I wish he had fell down and 
broke his neck. 

Mr. B. That is very wrong of ycu to say so, 
and to have such a wicked wish in your heart. 

John. What business had he to take my fa- 
ther’s apples? 

Mr. B. It is true he had no business to take 
them. It is very wrong to take any thing that 
don’t belong to us. God says, ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
steal;”’ and he strictly observes every theft, great 
or small, but, tho’ the thief has committed one sin, 





hear the gospel preached, or to read the word of 
God, shut out from all religious ordinances, it 
would have appeared as if conversion was almost 
But God can open 
a way, where to man it seems impenetrably closed. 
1} Her mother was then living, but became afflict- 
ed; and Mrs. Hall was taken to her mother’s 
residence, and into the room where she lay. 
While in the room, it was intimated to her, that 
some person was going to pray; and Mrs. Hall, 
kneeling down, placed her hands on the chair, by 
which the person also kneeled who was to pray. 
During the time of prayer, Mrs. Hall perceived 
that there was atremulous motion ef the chair, 
caused, as she supposed, by the earnestness of the 
She 
thought, ‘‘I never felt an earnestness in prayer, 
that would have caused any thing like what I now 
feel;”” and, by Divine influence, the thought pro- 
duced an increasing conviction, till she began to 
From 
that time she became thoughtful about her state, 
and occasionally requested Mr. Hall to read a 
few verses in the Bible; and though the method 
was slow, as it took some time to make out even 
one verse; yet she gained some little light, as to 
the necessity of pardon for past sin, and of peace 
She then became desirous of having 
an opportunity of retiring for prayer; but her 
difficulty was, how to know when she was alone 
in her room; for some members of the family might 


She in- 
formed the servant that she would try to make her 
own bed every forenoon; and when she made the 
bed, concluded that no person would be in the 
chamber, and she could then plead with God for 
One forenoon, after rising from prayer, 
she went to the door, and while feeling for it, in- 
tending to go down the stairs, she thought, ‘I 
She 


again kneeled down; and while pleading with 


She 


you have committed another; for, by wishing he 
had fallen down and broken his neck, you would 
have sent him to everlasting misery, for he must 
have died in his sins. You ought to pray for him, 
that he may be brought to repentance, and obtain 
forgiveness of God, and be henceforth an honest 
man, and keep his hands from stealing and rob- 
bing. It is very common for children to utter 
such evil wishes as you do, but I am always sorry 
to hear them; by that expression you are a mur- 
derer in the sight of God. Have you never read 
in your Testament that he who hateth his ‘brother 
is a murderer, and that no murderer hath eternal ° 
life abiding inhim? That wish or desire proceed- 
ed from a bad spirit, a wicked disposition. There 
is not an enemy I have in the world that I would 
wish to die in sin; yet for this person taking a 
few apples, you wish him to be lost for ever; if 
God was to deal thus with you, what would be- 
come of you? I hope you will seriously think of 
the wickedness of your heart; God looks at the 
disposition, and he says, if any man have not the 
spirit of Christ he is none of his. 

John. Perhaps I did say wrong, but I was s0 
vexed he should take the apples. : 

Mr. B. You should take care and guard 
against passion on every occasion, and being put 
out of temper on every little occurrence. It 
breaks your own peace, it does no good to any 
one, but leads to greater sin. I have often ob- 
served much envy and ill-will among the poor, 
and, instead of seeking to do one another a kind- 
ness, they have hard speeches, and unkind expres- 
sions, and evil wishes, which are very sinful be- 
fore God. You should also remember that though 
God did not approve of the thief taking your ap- 
ples, yet he permitted it for your trial, and if you 
cannot bear this small trial, how can you bear 
greater? Observe, I do not excuse him in taking 
them, it was a very wicked thing. Stealing fruit 
brought all the sin and misery into the world which 
has been spreading over it for nearly six thousand 
years, and is filling hell with the groans of lost 
souls through all eternity. 
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John. Well, I hope God will forgive us both, 
though I cannot think my wish was so bad as his 
taking our apples. 

Mr. B. A disposition to extenuate our sin, my 
dear boy, is natural to us all; but God looks at 
the heart, and does not measure the degree of sin 
by the dutward act. He says, I the Lord search 
the heart, to give to every one according to his 
works; and he sees all the hatred, envy, malice, 
hypocrisy, and deceit in your heart; for I fear, 
by the manner in which you expressed yourself, 
there was no sincere and fervent desire of pardon, 











and if you regard iniquity of any kind in your 
heart, the Lord will not hear you. Ifwe do not 
love God, delight in him, and look for pardon 
through the atonement of Jesus Christ, we shall 
never receive forgiveness in this world, nor in that 
which is to come. It isto the humble, penitent, 
broken-hearted, believing sinner, that God prom- 








ises to be gracious, and make him as white as 
snow. Consider what I say; and may the Lord 


give you an understanding in all things. 
[London Teacher's Offering. 
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JANE PRIMROSE. 


Jane Primrose had the care of her mother’s 
poultry, and she, being a poor woman, told her 
little girl that she should have all the money the 
eggs sold for, to buy her a new frock and a straw 
bonnet in the summer. She desired her to be 
very careful of them, and give plenty of food to 
her hens; and to be sure to put all the poultry 
into the hen-house at night, and fasten the door, 
that she might find them safe in the morning. 

‘* The care of these pretty creatures will be a 
very good thing for you, Jane,” added her moth- 
er; ‘‘ for I think you are rather lazy in the morn- 
ing, and do not much like to get up; though when 
the sun shines in at the casement and through the 
curtains of your bed, I think it is a shame for you 
to lie there, sleeping and wasting your time. I 
call it wasting time, when any one sleeps longer 
than is needful. Besides, my dear, early rising 
is good for the health; and a little girl, who lives 
in a farm house, and hears the ploughboys and 
the milkmaids moving at five o’clock may surely 
rise at six in summer and seven in winter.” 

‘** But why must I rise early to feed the hens?” 
Jane asked. ‘‘I am so sleepy in the morning, 
that I cannot open my eyes.” —‘‘ It must be done, 
my dear,” replied her mother, ‘‘or you must 
give up the care of them to your brother; for as 
they go to roost at sunset, they like to be let out 
at the first peep of daylight, that they may enjoy 
the fresh air, and search about the barn-door for 
something to eat. After a few mornings, you will 
awake without being called, and your cheeks will 
be as rosy as Dorothy’s, the milkmaid.” 

Jane was a good child, and followed her moth- 
er’s advice. She jumped up the moment she was 
called, though her eyes were scarcely open; but 
before the end of the week, she awoke without 
being called, and went down to open the door of 
the hen-house. Then she was so amused, that 
she would not have suffered any other person to 
let the poultry out on any account: each tried to 
get out first; some flew over her head, some over 
her shoulders; and there was so much noise and 
bustle among them, that Jane was quite delighted. 

Every thing went on well; and when the sum- 
mer came, she had so many shillings and six- 
pences in her little bag, that she could scarcely 
believe her own eyes; for she had never seen so 
much money at one time. But this good little 
girl, instead of thinking of herself, and her new 
frock and bonnet, carried her bag to her mother, 
and when she put it into her hand, begged she 
would buy a gown for herself, as her Sunday frock 
and bonnet were still good, and would do very well 
some time longer. Jane lost nothing by-her good- 
nature; for her mother bought her the things she 
had promised, and moreover two pretty white hens, 
to add to her stock. [Juvenile Miscellany. 








SABEATH SCHOOL. 
YOUNG MISSIONARIES, 
Newport, Ky., Serr. 24rn, 1834, 

Dear Brorner Brainerp,—With much plea- 
sure I inform you, that your kind lecture to our 
Sabbath school, is likely to be productive of much 
good. When you had done, and our school dis- 
missed, two of the scholars, Hpnry Jonnson and 
SamueL. Wituiamson, (lads fourteen or fifteen 
years old) came to me, and told me they thought 
they knew several boys they could vring into the 
school, if they followed the instructions you had 
given them, and they had resolved to try. I en- 
couraged them in their new resolution, and we 
parted. A day or two after, they came to me, 
and said they liad tried several of the boys, but 
they refused to come to Sunday school, because 
they could not read so well as some in the school, 
who were smaller than they—they were ashamed 
to come on this account. In order to remove this 
objection, I told them, if they would get them to 
come to my lodgings, of evenings, after they had 
done their day’s work, I thought J could ina 
short time learn them to read, as well as most of 
them, and would do it with much pleasure. An 
evening was appointed for our first meeting: the 
time arrived, and I had the pleasure of seeing 
these Two boys, leading forward s1xTEEN others, 
most of them pretty well grown, and all of them 
anxious to learn. The second meeting, we had 
twenty-three, ard at present we have twenty-five, 
all anxious to learn, and improving rapidly. Of 
these, twelve have already become Sabbath school 
scholars, and promise fair to be profitable ones. 

Nearly all of these boys are engaged in the Fac- 

tory, from day to day, and have not the advan- 

tages of a day school, which most children have. 

Yet they are anxious to learn, and I have no 

doubt, with a little enccuragement, they will be- 

come good and useful men. I would now ask if 
there are not some in like circumstances in your 
city, and in most towns and villages? Are there 
not Sabbath school teachers, or others, who would 
willingly meet with such, one, two, or three even- 
ings in a week, to impart instruction to them? 

And are there not some good Sabbath school 

children, who would delight in searching them 

out, and bringing them forward? I think there 
are many. J. F. Gopparp. 

Youth’s Magazine.] Sup’t. Newport S. School. 























NATURAL HISTORY. 








AN INDIAN HORSE. 

From the last number of the grapic ‘Indian 
Sketches,’ published in the New York American, 
we extract the following: 

‘In the meantime those of the Indians who had 
promised horses in the first day of our meeting, 
now broughtthemup. A young Indian first came 
forward and led up a bright, jet black mare—after 
him followed another, holding in his hand a long 
Buffalo tug, or halter, which restrained the wild 
motigns of a two-year old colt; his color was a 
snowy white, here and there broken with spots of 
brown. He had been wild in the prairies but a 
few weeks before. He was aslave, but had never 
been mounted; his back had never bent to a bur- 
then; they led him up in his own native wildness 
—his tail stood out—his ears were pricked up— 
his eyes starting—his nostrils expanded—and 
every hair of his long mane seemed almost erect 
with an undefinable feeling of terror. At one 
moment he dashed swiftly round at the full stretch 
of the long tug which secured him; then ‘pausing 


Close round him; but he reared upon his hind legs 
and kept them at bay with the rapid and powerful 
blows of his fore feet. 

* At length a young Indian, who was standing 
near, threw off his robe: he crept cautiously to- 
wards the animal from behind, and ther with a 
sudden leap he bounded upon his back, and seized 
the tug which was secured in his mouth. Before 
this the efforts of the animal had been violent; but 
when he felt the burthen upon his back—when he 
felt the curbing hand of his rider, he sent up a 
shrill and almost frantic scream; his form bounded 
in the air like that of the active wild-cat; he 
reared, he plunged, but in vain—his rider was a 
master-hand, and retained his seat as unmoved as 
if he had constituted a part of the animal itself; 
he curbed him in, he lashed him with his heavy 
whip until he crouched like a dog upon the prairie; 
his spirit was crushed; and the last spark of free- 
dom was extinguished. Shortly after, one of the 
hunters came up and tied a pack upon his back; 
he made no resistance, and they led him off with 
the rest to finish his days in drudgery and toil.’ 





MUSICAL EAR OF MICE, 

There are two unquestionable examples, on 
philosophical record, of the fact that mice have a 
predilection for music. From the organization of 
the internal auditory apparatus, there is no earthly 
reason why they should not be susceptible of 
pleasure through the sense of hearing. Dr. 
Archer, of Norfolk, many years since, amused 
himself a long time, by fascinating a little mouse 
that peeped into his chamber, with the soft tones 
of a flute. Whenever the music ceased, the timid 
thief slipped back into the hole, but always came 
back when the Doctor played the air. Dr. Cra- 
mer states, that on board a British man of war, 
in the harbor of Plymouth, England, the music of 
a violin, on which a very plaintive air was played, 
so charmed a mouse that, regardless of the im- 
mense machinery on deck, and the throng of liv- 
ing beings, it listened in extatic wonder and ad- 
miration, till the excitement of pleasure was car- 
ried so entirely beyond the bearable constitutional 
irritability of its nervous system, that the poor 
creature suddenly fell dead before him, in an ex- 
tacy of enjoyment. [ Scientific Tracts. 





—“  BENEVOLENCE. | 


GIRL’S WORKING SOCIETY. 
The following note was addressed to Mr. Bul- 
lard, Secretary of the Female Missionary Society 
for the valley of the Mississippi, and is published 
by him in the last Journal. Mr. B. says that the 
Society is composed of fourteen or fifteen young 
ladies only. It will be seen by the note, that the 
young ladies resorted to a fair to secure the sale 
of their articles. This fair, however, was entire- 
ly unexceptionable; a just price being set upon 
each article, so as to leave to each purchaser the 
value of his money. Only think of it: $200 earn- 
ed by fifteen little misses in one month, and pour- 
ed into the treasury of the Lord, for the single 
cause of domestic missions. Will not the misses 
in other places emulate the example of their Lex- 
ington sisters ?— 
Lexincton, Sept. 23, 1834. 
Reverend and Dear Sir—Inclosed, you will 
please find the sum of $200, — by the Girls’ 
Working Society, Lexington, Ky.; the amount 
of their proceeds during the month of July. You 
will perhaps wish to know how we became posses- 
sors of such assum. It was in the following man- 
net. The members of the society, not meeting 
with a ready sale of their articles, appointed a day 

















and shaking his long mane over his head, he fixed 
the gaze of his almost bursting eyes upon his 
captor. Then raising his head, and casting a 
long, lingering, and almost despairing gaze upon 
the hills of the prairie, which till then had been 
his home, he made a desperate leap forward, drag- 
ging to the ground the Indian who held the end 





upon which to exhibit their work to some of their 
friends.—The 21st and 22d evenings of said month 
was the time selected for the occasion, when a@ 
number attended of such as delight in encourag- 
ing the young in works of benevolence. The 
young ladies, for a month before this, met twice 
a week and spent the evening in working, by 





of his halter, but others rushed to his assistance 
and held him in. The crowd then attempted to 





which means a great number of articles were on 
hand. We wish you to appropriate the money te 
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Youth’s Companion. 














the most destitute placcs; hoping to be able to 

present our usual mite, at the annual meeting in 

February. The society is not as flourishing as 

formerly; but there are a few that will sustain it. 
Respectfully and affectionately, 

Ann Exvizasetu Sxittman, Treasurer 

of the Girls’ Working Society. 





EDITORIAL. 





SWINDLING. 

Johnson’s Dictionary defines the word Swindle, 
**To cheat; to impose upcen the credulity of man- 
kind, and thereby to defraud the unwary by false 
pretences and fictitioug-assumptions.”’ 

Crimes of this kind are often detected, however 
artfully they may be contrived. The following 
cases have recently occurred in Boston:— 

Luke W. Moore, a merchant, from Sharon, 
N. H. was tried at the Municipal Court, for ob- 
taining on the 3d of July, 1833, a quantity of 
West India goods, &c., to the amount of $278 96, 
from J. Vincent Brown & Co., of this city, by 
the means of false representations as to his sol- 
vency. Moore introduced himself to Mr. Brown, 
to whom he was entirely unknown, and expressed 
a wish to trade. Mr. Brown made some inquiries 
respecting his business, and Moore stated to him, 
that he had always paid cash, and dealt where he 
could purchase cheapest, and did not owe any- 
thing in Boston, or any where else; that he had 
recently bought out his partner, :arley, and paid 
him, and that he was worth from $1000, to $1,- 
500. Upon this representation, Mr. Brown sold 
him the goods at cash prices, but as Moore re- 
quested to have ‘‘a little time to turn round, and 
get the money together, after he got home,”’ Mr. 
B. accepted of a note, for the amount, payatle on 
demand, with interest after the expiration of three 
months, with the understanding that he should not 
be troubled for the money, during the three months. 

It was proved on Moore’s trial,—that he had 
been in the habit of purchasing on credit in Bos- 
ton; that he owed at the time, two firms in this 
eity—one from $300 to $400, and from $100 to 
$150 to the other; that he had not paid his former 
partner, Farley, whom he had bought out, for his 
share in the partnership stock, but that in Sep- 
tember following, he assigned all his property to 
his brother and Farley, to secure them what he 
owed them. He was sentenced to three years 
hard labor in the States’ Prison. 

Elizabeth D. Wilder, a girl about 19 years old, 
was convicted on four indictments, for obtaining 
money under false pretences. She imposed upon 
the liberality of several charitable persons, by 
stating that she had lost all her money, when on 
her way to a dry goods store, to purchase a mourn- 
ing dress, to wear at the funeral of her sister, 
then laying dead. She practiced this deceit dur- 

ing a period of three weeks, till unfortunately she 
returned with her tale of distress to an individual 
who had assisted her at the commencement of her 
begging pilgrimage. He then thought that it was 
almost time for the dead sister to be buried, and 
upon inquiring into the affair, ascertained that 
she never had a sister. Sentenced on only one 
indictment to one year in the House of Correction. 
She is liable to be tried on the three other indict- 
ments hereafter. [Morning Post. 

Many other cases of this kind might be men- 
tioned. But there is one way in which people are 
often deprived of their property, when perhaps 
there was no intention to cheat. We allude to 
the practice of obtaining things on credit, without 
considering how the debt is to be paid—or with- 
out possessing the means to do it—or carelessly 
forgetting when the time of payment comes, that 
the creditor ought to have his money, and that 
keeping his property from him is as bad as taking 
it from him. 





FORGETFULNESS, 


This is the cause of much loss in business. 
Publishers of Newspapers especially are obliged 


debts in this way than in any other. 
scribes and receives the paper two or three years, 





A person sub- 


but when his bill is sent, he refuses to pay, saying, 
‘*t never meant to take it but one year, which 
I paid for in advance”—when he knew he had 
received it beyond the time, and had forgotten to 
order it to be stopt. Sometimes Subscribers re- 
move, nobody knows where, and the paper is sent 
for years according to their orders, and when the 
bill is sent, the Subscriber cannot be found, and 
the money is lost, merely because the Subscriber 


forgot to pay what was due and stop it. 


Even our own little paper is a sufferer ia this 
way. A gentleman comes into our office, and 
says, ‘‘I like your Youth’s Companion very 
much; and I wish you would send it to Goody 
Twoshoes, at the town of Overthehills, in the State 
of Faraway, and I will pay in advance.”’ This is 
encouraging, and we suppose we have obtained a 
liberal patron, though we thought it would be im- 
polite to ask his name. The paper is regularly 
sent with thousands of others two or three years; 
when on looking over our books we find that 
Goody Twoshoes has not paid for her paper since 
the first year. We send a bill in the paper, but 
it is not attended to. She lives so far a way that 
we cannot take a journey to ask for the debt that 
is due—but we find a Collector going over the 
hills, and request him to take the bill and try to 
collect it. Upon inquiry, the Collector is told 
that Goody Twoshoes, a little orphan girl, three 
years ago came there to school, but has long ago 
returned home, anc the scholars have ever since’ 
read the little paper with great delight. ‘‘ Well,” 
says the Collector, ‘‘ I suppose you will pay the 
bijl for what you have had.” ‘* Ono; we never 
subscribed for the paper; we supposed Goody’s 
Uncle, Mr. Lovechild, sent it for the benefit of 
the school. He must have forgotten to. stop it 
when the year expired.” 
In this way the money is lost, which we paid 
for paper and ink and labor to furnish the paper, 
agreeable to the request of our supposed friend 
and patron. Many such cases occur every year, 
and it is as much a loss as if the same amount was 
taken in any other way; we hope therefore our 
young friends when they grow up, will remember 
that newspaper debts are as justly due as any 
other. We hope they will even now enquire 
whether the paper which they read every week is 
paid for. It is apt to be forgotten because it is a 
small sum that is due—but these small sums make 
up the amount necessary to support the paper. 

Suppose you had a pretty Canary Bird that de- 
lighted you every morning with his sweet music; 
it would take but a little water and a little seed to 
feed him—yet he needs his food and drink every 
day, and if you neglect or forget him, he will die. 
Don’t let your forgetfulness destroy the pleasure 
you derive from the Youth’s Companion. 





INCIDENTS IN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
LETTER III. 

Anvover TuHeo. Sem., Oct. 27th, 1834. 
My Dear Cuitpren,—We have to-day been 
favored with a very pleasant visit, from a Chris- 
tian Indian. He is from the St. Francistribe in 
Canada. You would have been deeply interest- 
ed, as we all were, to hear him tell how he had 
been laboring to teach his poor ignorant red peo- 
ple the Christian religion; and to secure their 
temporal and eternal welfare. He told us of an 
Indian woman who died a peaceful and happy 
death, trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ as her 
Redeemer. After having made many interesting 
statements respecting his people, he repeated the 
Lord’s prayer in the Indian language. 
The interview recalled very vividly to mind, 
the scenes of a visit to the Cherokee Indians al- 
most two years since. The thought occurred to 
me, that some account of that visit, would be 
both interesting and improving to those dear chil- 
dren who read the Youth’s Companion. If you 
look on the map you will find the Cherokee na- 





to give extensive credit, and oftener lose their 










































































Georgia, meets the southern boundary of Ten- 

nessee. I suppose you have all heard of those 

devoted Missionaries, who have gone to these 

distant Indians, to teach them the way of salva- 

tion. One of the missionary stations in the 

Cherokee Nation is at Creek Path. I arrived at 

the mission house in the evening, having rode 

that day on horseback, about forty miles, through 

the woods and alone. I knocked at the door, and 

was received into a room where there were twelve 

or fourteen little Indian girls. Some of them 

studying the Bible and the rest their school les- 

sons. ‘The next morning, as we sat down to the 

breakfast table, I counted about thirty Indian 
boys and girls, most of them between six and 
twelve years of age. It was a very pleasing 

sight to see so many red children, all seated at 

one table. The table was furnished much like 
that of a New England farmer’s, except that they 

had sweet potatoes and hominy. Hominy is pre- 
pared by pounding the corn so as to break the 
kernel into three or four pieces, and then boiling 
it. The Indians are very fond of it, eating it 
sometimes with milk, and sometimes without. 

In the afternoon I went to visit the mission 
school, where I found about twenty or thirty In- 
dian children. Some of them had but just began 
to learn the English language, and could not un- 
derstand me when I spoke to them. But some of 
them I heard recite a variety of lessons, and read 
in the Testament. In the evening all the chil- 
dren who could read, took their Bibles to prepare 
their lessons for the Sabbath School. When the 
hour for retiring arrived, they repeated in concert 
the Lord’s prayer, and the verse ‘ Now I lay me.’ 
They then one by one retired from the room, bid- 
ding us good night. 

Sabbath morning, I met the children in the 
Sabbath School. For many years I have been 
connected with Sabbath Schools, and have often 
felt very happy in speaking to those delightful 
assemblies; but the most interesting scene, was 
reserved to be enjoyed here with these beloved 
Cherokee children. After they had recited their 
lessons, I told them of the deep interest which the 
people away in New England felt in their welfare, 
and how the little children even, would give their 
money to send the missionaries, sometimes deny- 
ing themselves coffee, and tea, and butter, to get 
it. I told them also the reasons why the mission- 
aries were willing to leave their homes and friends, 
no more to see them in this world, and come and 
spend their lives with them in that distant coun- 
try, and you can scarcely conceive with how much 
eagerness they listened, while I entreated them 
to come to Jesus Christ, and become good chil- 
dren, that it might not be worse for them than it 
would, to,have remained the wild children of the 
woods, I have many more things to tell you 
about this visit, and more than I can say in this 
letter, without making it too long. Therefore 
earnestly wishing that the love of Christ, and that 
peace which passeth all understanding may dwell 
in your hearts, I now bid you a most affectionate 
Adieu. SepGwicK 








MISCELLANY. 


African Girl. 

A little African girl, named Julia, who lived in the 
Church Missionary house, in Africa, was requested by 
a woman to steal some soap, and bring it secretly to 
her. The child replied, ‘‘ What shall I say, when 
God speaks to me about stealing? And when I burn, 
what shall I do??? The same child, on another occa- 
sion, giving an account of one of the school children 
having beaten her, was asked, ‘* Well, and what did 
you do? Did you beat her again?” Julia answered, 
« No, [left it to God!? [London Child’s Companion. 














‘¢T Don’t Care.’ 

Whenever I hear a child say, ** I don’t care,” when 
he is reproved for his evil conduct, I think, there is & 
child who does not fear God. If he goes on as he has 
begun, he will either die miserably before he hecomes& 
man; or if he lives to become a man, he will be an In- 
habitant of a prison or a poor-house. ‘‘ He that being 





tion, where the boundary between Alabama and 





often reproved, hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be 
destroyed, and that without remedy.” 




















